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Homer, Xenophon, Demoſt and 1 eminent 
Greek writers, 1 5 of late years put ener Ke Nr 
gain d admiſſion even into what is call'dipolite company; whilſt: 
Afclylubj*Gophobies, and all lurk in ſchools and 
colleges; and very ſeldom male their appearance; at leaſt with 
dirty Jegves, in the libraties of the great. To what {tall We 
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perhaps/to ae funfdy, ſeverity of igndratit foes, antpartly; to the 
| geous zeal of miſtaken friendthip c“ The fate of Antient: 
ge y tharh; indeed, been ſingularly unfortunate: ſome; paint - 


ers have dran a too flattering likeneſs f ber p achillt. 2 


have preſented us with „ but a caricature ; ſa 
Greek drama, as the moſt perfect of all human compoſitions 
without the leaſt ſpot or blemiſh ; whilſt others affect to call it 
the infant fate of the ſtage, weak, infirm and imperfect 3 and 


* The remarks, which are handed: down to us on Antient Tragedy, have 
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in BB, or general and trite exclamations of undiſtinguiſhing applauſe, made by 
dr phlegmatic commentators, totally void of taſte and judgment ; add 
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us much, treat ir with the higheſt FIRE of negligence aged con- 


encomiums of injudicious learning, and debaſed on the other by 
the raſh cenſures of modern petulance, it's real and intrinſic me- 
rit hath never been thoroughly known,” or cahdidly! red 
into: the beſt method however in this, as in every . diſputed d 
point, is to ſet aſide all prejudice and authority, and deter- 
mine the cauſe by. our: own reaſon and eee freim a n, 
full, bar wendig view of it. WET nook 
Tua the ſpectator may be able to form 4 en * e 
plete idea of any object n to him, it is neceſſary to place 
him in ſuch a ſituation, as that his eye may at once compre- 
hend the whole, and every part of it: ſor this purpoſe, I have 
collected and ranged in order a few materials, which, in the 
hands of ſome abler writer, may poſſibly lay the foundation for 
a complete hiſtory of the A ent Drama; in the mean time, 
zxeete confine themſelves to, and pretend to no 
more than, a brief account of the origin and progreſs of the 


Greek Tragedy; it's end and purport, the ſeveral parts, proper- 


tes, and conduct of it; the conſtruction, : ſcenery, and: d | 
tions of the theatre; to which is added, a tranſient, but neceſliry | ; 
view of the genius, character and ſituation, religion, morals | 
and politics of the people, before whom it was repreſented ; og 
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I than to trace the gradual improvement of any art = 
£4 NY ence; to mark. the cauſes of. i it's grovih'a d cultu re, | 
and 9 93 it through it's Vatidus ft ages of pertection ; 3s muck 1 
to be lamented, therefore, that "neither. Ariſtotle, nor any other 1 
« writer « on Antient Tragedy, hath given us an exact or regular a- | 
count of it's progreſs and advancement from the time of its 
birth to that W it's 5 aturity and ſplendor ; py: - the few, 5 5 4 | 
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famous for vines, and (as Spon tells us tn his voyage to Italy) was the, 
place where oy facrificed a goat to Bacchus, and alſo, where tragedies and 
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that all this & was nothing to Bacchus; ; the complaint grew i into a 
kind of proverbial ſaying, and as Fry is handed down to us. 
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This treatiſe contain d an exact account of the names, times, and authors 
of all the plays that were ever acted. 1 bf 


| I The Bacche, a tragedy of his, is cited by Athenæus. 


J See Strabo, Herodotus and Plutarch, g.. 
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PE dialog zue, that moſt eftential art of tra dy, 
by the addition of a "Eg. erſanage, threw the whole fable! inte 
, and reftored the chorus to it's. antient di lgnity. e 
\ "Ms Fit r bs, Kiel like” a tender parent” endow d His datlit 1 
child with every, mental accompliſhment, feem'd "reſolved tha 
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| it, and beſtow! f on her e every | thing that Art Gould procure to 
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rity, that fifty years before his time Theſpis exhibited "his tude | 


erformances'in a cart, and beſmear d the Reel of his actors with 
the lees of wine, robably to diſguiſe their Perſons and oe _ 
the appearance 2 hoſe Whom they repreſented ; but Kſchy tus, 
who as * 5p himfelf author, 3 and 2 took 1 


roes on the ee or bali ewe the” qo ad rat | 
troduced Ip! endid + Habits with long trains that N an air _— 


majeſty and dignity to the performers. 


Fou the time when tragedy began to aſſume a alles 8 
we find her cloſely following the ſteps of epic poetry ; all the : 


parts of the epopce, or heroic poem, may be traced in tragedy, 


though, as Ariſtotle obſerves, all the parts of tragedy are not to 
be tound 1 in the epopce 3 whence the partiſans of the ſtage with 
{ome 


perſon, pallzque repertor honeſtæ 
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ſome reaſon conclude, this * . in the former j is more diffi- 
cult to be attain d than in the latter. Without entting into. this 
diſpute, we may venture however to ſtile * Homer the ſource | 
and fountain of the Antient drama; from him the tragedians ? 
drew the plan, conſtruction, and, conduct of their fables, and not 
/ unfrequently the fable itſelf; to him they e for 54 0 


of manners, character, ſentiment and diction. 


From this æra then, we are to conſider tragedy a as an elegant : 
and noble ſtructure, built according to the rules of art, ſymmetry 


and proportion; whoſe eyety part was in itſelf fair, firm and 


compact, and at the ſame time contributed to the beauty, uſe- 
fulneſs and duration of the whole edifice. Sophocles and Euri- 
pides carefully ſtudied the plan laid down by Aſchylus, and by 
their ſuperior genius and judgment improved it in a ſhort time to 


it's higheſt ſtate of perfection, from which it e declined 
to the introduction of che Roman drama. e . 


55 "On 15 Ariſtotle, was 3 ft, FS Pipe Nis Soap ers eromos, 


. invented dramatic imitations.” There was no more left for tragedy (ſays 
Lord Shaſtſbury) than to erect a ſtage, and draw his. dialogues and' charac- 
© ters into ſcenes, turning in the ſame manner upon one principal action or 

| o event, with regard t to place and time ; 3 which was ſuitable to a real ſpectacle. 


. See Characteriſt. vol. II. 
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Greek tragedy, adopted by modern editors and commenta- 


paſſages are to be found; which they would moſt naturally have 


* 


done, had any ſuch diviſion ever taken place. It may be like- 


wiſe obſerved, that the word $ Act does not once occur in that 
treatiſe of Ariſtotle, which gives us ſo exact a definition of every 


part of the Greek drama; add to this, that the tragedies them- 
ſelves carry with them ſufficient proof that no fuch thing was 


ever thought on by the authors of them; notwithſtanding which, 
+ Voſſius, Barnes, and ſeveral other editors have diſcover'd an 
office of the chorus, which the poet never aſſign d them, namely, 
their uſe in dividing the acts, the intervals of which were ſup- 


| |} See a diſſertation on this ſubject by Monſ. Vatry, in the hiſt, de Vacad, 


vol. 8, P- 188. | 


$$ The word Spa, which we tranſlate an act. ſignifies the N 1 | 


wr Ho or drama, and could not poſſibly therefore mean any one particular 
patt of it. | 95 
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+ Chorus ſays Voſlius, pars fabulz poſt actum, vel inter actum & actum: 


See inſt. poets 1. 2. 
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| M ON GST many other erroneous opinions concerning the | 


tors, the unwarrantable diviſion, which they have made of it 
into || acts, is perhaps the moſt remarkable, as there doth not ſeem to 
be the leaſt ground or foundation for it : in the firſt place, neither” 
Athenzus, nor any of the antient writers, who have given us quo- 
tations from the Greek plays, mention the act where the ſeveral - 
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we find that the Ajax, beſides the of 


Py 


has 


| ply by "RA * ; though it is evident that the buſineſs of 


tas ehörus (as Will ſufficiendy appear in the following» 


of it) was, on the other hand, to prevent any ſuch unnatural | 


pauſe or yacancy in the 7 as the diviſion into acts muſt 
neceſſarily p toduce; beſides that, if we take-the word act in 


that ſenſe, Which che modern uſe of it demands, we ſhall find it 


Ip the Greek tragedies compoſed ſometimes of a ſin gle ſcene, 
and ſometimes of half a dozen; and || if the ſongs or tenet; 


& the chorus are to. termine the number of acts, the play will 


conſiſt not always of five, according to our own cuſtom, but at. 
one time of only three, and at ker of feven or eight. 8 To- 
race has indeed told us, that there ſhould be but five acts; but it 
does not from thence follow that it always was fo: the truth 
after all is, that this miſtake, as well as many others, aroſe from 
an error common to almoſt the whole race of writers and critics 
on antient tra gedy, Who have unanimouſly agreed to confound 
the Greek and Roman drama, concluding them both to be go- 
vern'd by the ſame laws, though they are in many parts effenti- 
ally PE: they never allow for the time between Ariſtotle 


s and Horace, but leap from one to the other with the utmoſt 


| _ agility; : 
. On . into the cSorblits of Sophocles as they ſtand in the original, 
u (which will be explain'd hereafter) has 
five, which are thus unequally divided; to the firſt act two; the ſecond one; 
the third one; the fourth one; the fifth none at all: the Tr Ehinie has ſix; 


the Electra dut three; and the Philoctetes but one regular ſong or intermede 


in the whole play. Ti it be granted thergfgre, as I think it is on all hands, 


as wherever we mect with ſtrophe andantiſtrophe, and there only we are 
to conceive that the chorus ſung, nothing « can be more abſurd than to make 


thoſe ſongs dividers of the acts, when it is evident that the chorus fung only 
as occaſion offer d, and the circumſtances of the drama required, which ac- 
counts ſor the irregularity and difference in the numbers of them. If the 
reader will take the trouble to examine the antient INS, he will find 
what I have ſaid confirm'd in every one of them. . bee 


Neye minor, neu fit quinto productior actu. 


Hf 


wilt: it! is Plain Nolte tom 1 15 feaſons Tr meßtign 5 Gat 
the antient Greek wage Was one continued e kom 
beginning to end. 5 . 

THE Gidon into acts ee 18 s undoubtedly a piece of mo- 
dern refinement ; which, as much may be {aid on both fides, I ſhall 
not ſtop either to F or approve, but proceed to. the only 
divifion, which the antients ever made ; a diwilion, which nature 


points out to this and every other compolition, viz. a 8 begin · | 
nie, a middle, and an end; or, in the words of Ariſtotle, the 


pro ogue, the epiſode, and the exode. 


Taz PROLOGUE of antient tragedy, Was not unlike 


the goa Or overture in muſic, or the proœmium in oratory, 
containing all that part of the drama, which $ re the FE 
* or intermede of the chorus, 


Wir 


+ + Many dvr 8 forclble might * | aledged, 9 of which - 
the reader will find ſcatter'd about in the notes to my Tranſlation of Sophocles. 
I hail only obſerve here, that the old editions of the Greek tragedies, ſo far 


from dividing them into acts, do not ſo much as make the leaſt n 3 
the ſcenes; even the names X the perſons are not always properly affix'd to 


the ſpeeches; no notice is taken of the entrances and exits of the actors; the 
aſides are never mark'd, nor any of the geſtures or actions, which frequent! 
occur, pointed out to us in the margin; defects which, however inconfiderable, 
may miſlead the young and injudicious reader, and which N ee to 
be carefully ſupplied by the critic or tranſlator. . 


$ The cauſe and deſign of undertaking any action are the vague the 
effects of thoſe cauſes and the difficulties we find in the execution of that de- 
ſign are the middle; the unravelling and reſolving thoſe difficulties are the 
end. See Boſſu's treatiſe on epic poetry. wits 


+ Ariſtotle muſt certainly be underſtood to mean not the firſt entrance, but 
ihe. firſt ſong or intermede of the chorus; becauſe, as Dacier and other wri- 
ters have obſerved, there are tragedies (as the Perſæ and Sup liants of Aſchy- 
lus) where the chorus enters firſt on the ſtage and opens * e play; to ſuch 
therefore, if Ariſtotle meant the ſpeaking and not the ſong, there would be no 


prologue ; a contradiction, which is avoided by underſtanding what is here ſaid 
of the rage, or firſt ſong, which never begins till the prologue is over, and 


n atter furniſh'd to the chorus for the intermede. 
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Wuar Ariſtotle 1 wh 3 ſhould contain, according 
to the antient critics, all KT circumſtances, which are neceſſary 
to be known for the better underſtanding and comprehenſion of 
the whole drama, as, the place of the ſcene, the time when 
the action commences, the names and 8 dy 3H of the perſons 
concern'd, together th ſuch an inſight into the plot as might 
awaken the curioſity of the ſpectator without letting him too far 
into the deſign and conduct of it. This, however ealy it may 
ſeem at firſt view, is ſo difficult, that it 2 ſcarce ever been per- 
form'd to any degfee off perfection. Of the Greek tragedians, 
Sophocles alone ſeems to have ſucceeded in this particular, the 
I. prologues of *. Eſchylus being quite rude and inartificial, and 
bi thoſe of Euripides for the moſt part tedious and confuſed, 

| Tur EPISODE is all that part of the tragedy, which is 


li between the ſongs or intermedes of the chorus : this anſwers to 
i our ſecond, third, and fourth act, and comprehends all the in- 
i trigue or plot to the unravelling or cataſtrophe, which in the + 
{i 92 75 e e eee ee, | bel 
i 


ö MY * nn to this rule, the prologues of Aſchylus and Euripides will hy 
| [ no means ſtand the teſt of examination; that part of the tragedy, which pre- 
Wi! cedes the firſt ſong of the chorus being often employ'd, by thoſe writers, ei- 
, ther in abſurd addreſſes to the ſpectators, or in the relation of things extremely 


* foreign to the purpoſe of the drama, frequently anticipating the incidents and 
cCWircumſtances of the play, and even ſometimes acquainting the audience before- 
| band with the catsſtrophe ; all of them capital errors, which the ſuperior judg- 
if ment of Sophocles taught him carefully to avoid. 

i + Sophocles, who was certainly the moſt correct of the "oe great trage- 
1 dians, has, I think, obſerved this rule in all his plays but two, viz. Ajax and 


OEdipus Tyrannus; for, if the death of Ajax is the cataſtrophe of that tra- 
* gedy, it is over long before the laſt ſong of the chorus; if the leave granted 
do bury him be the cataſtrophe; as ſome critics contend, the Epiſode is con- 
| fined within it's proper limits: but this cannot be allow'd without attributing 
to this piece what is a ſtill greater blemiſh, a duplicity of action; a dramatic 
ime,” oe "ng Sophocles 1 in that Play 1 am afraid cannot t eaſiy be acquitted. 
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beſt aptient writers is not man till FI the laſt ſong, of the 
chorus; the cinduct and diſp oſition of the Epiſode ma 


y be con- 


| fider'd as the ſureſt teſt of 125 poet's abilities, as it generally de- 


termines the merit, and decides the fate of the drama. Here all 
the art of the writer is neceſſary to ſtop the otherwiſe too rapid 
progreſs of his fable, by the intervention of ſome. $ new circum- 
ae that involves tlie perſons concern'd in fre eue | 


awakens the attention of the ſpectators, and leads them as it 
were inſenſibly t to the moſt natural concluſion and unravelling 'of 


the whole. RY Rn 4 17, 41995118 
Tux EX O DE is al ia part of the tragedy, Spich is re- 


cited after the chorus has left off ſing ging; it anſwers to our 
fifth act, and contains the wan ene or cataſtrophe of the 


piece; after which, it is remark' d by the critics, any ſong of 
the chorus would only be tedious and unneceſſary, Bene what 
is faid, when the ation is finiſh d, cannot be too ſhort. TRY 


* 7 4 BY 


In the OEdipus Tyrannus it is obſervable," thas the Wen diteobery of OEdipus! 8 


guilt is made before the * ſong * the In and becomes the OT of 
the intermede. 01 ani at + 


: | 
0 , 5 1 — ; "i 2 F - 


8 — compares the fable of a og N da to a large and beautiful 
temple, which the ſkill of the architect hath ſo contrived as to make it appear 
at firſt view of much leſs extent than it really is, wherein the farther you ad- 


vance, the more you are ſurpriſed at the vaſt intervening ſpace, which the ex- 


traordinary n and Fab of it's parts had conceal d from the . . 
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Fi wart 5 rin, 0 oh eee 
7E come now. t0 an eſſential +, part of antient traged 
FF, peculiar ta itſelf : Whilſt every other member of the builg- 
ing is univerſally, admired, and induſtriouſly copied by modern 
rehiteds this alone hath been rejected and contemn d as, un- 
gave the firſt hint to the formation of tragedy, and was as it 
were the corner-[tone of the whole edifice: as a, religions cere- | 
mony it was canfider'd by the multitude with a kind of ſuperſti- 
de.ſeus veneration; it is not thereſore improbableę that the fifſt au- 
dhors of the regular drama willingly gave way to, popular preſu- 
lh | dices, and for this, among many other reaſons, incorporated 1t into 
the body of the | tragedy : accordingly, we find the chorus of 
= | Zſchylus reſuming. it's original office, F eciting the praiſes of the 
+ local deities, demi-gods and heroes, taking the part of diſtreſsd 
virtue, and abounding throughout in all thoſe moral precepts, 


and religious ſentiments, by Which the writings of the antients 
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WW are ſo eminently and ſo bonourably diſtinguith'd. 
Fe ag dhe arguments that have Tom dime 10 dime been 
| produced by the zealous partizans of antiquity, in favour of the 
tragic chorus, the principal of which I ſhall briefly recapitulate 
1 and lay before my readers, begging leave at the ſame time to 
premiſe, that whether a chorus is defenſible with regard to the 
| _ antient theatre, and whether it ſhould be adopted by the mo- 
dern, are two very different queſtions, though generally __ 
4 | | an 
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| 48 Ariſtotle ranks the chorus amongſt what he calls parts of quantity, and 1 
| Plates it ate the Exode, 3 
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and led go po and dances i in =_— ee 745 
duction of a chorus, which bore a part in the action, the antients. 
avoided the abſurdity of mono 8 d e an he 
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CY c * hor, interpoſing and pa a art. in; * we be Us 9 2285 ON 
gives the repreſentation that probability iT ſtriking reſemblance of real life,” 
© which every man of ſenſe perceives and feels the want of, upon our ſtage; 
© a want, which PA but ſuch an 5 Writ a8 che chorus can Arndt 
* *. reheve.. So © 0x7 11411 | 

This i is the remark 170 one of the mol ingenious 7 a Cr cities, which 
our own age or perhaps any other ever produced: the reader will find it, 
with many others equally Juſt,” p. 118 of the firſt volume of a n 
and notes on Horace's Art of "uy, and Epiſtle to Auguſtus. 


* 


$ Thus, in the Ajax of Sophocles, the chorus is compoſed of the men of 
Salamis, his countrymen, and companions ; in the Electra, of the. principal 
ladies of Mycer &, her friends and attendants; in the PhiloQtetes, 'of the com- 
panions of Ulyſſes and Neoptolemus, the only perlons, who. cou d. With an 4 
propriety be introduced. The reſt of this writer's 1 and Ms, Au vil 
tand the zelt of examination by the rule here mention N 3 
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- Hence Euripides was call'd © o ent 71s dens pig pe, the philoſopher 
of the theatre,” in iis (ſays Quintilian) que a ſapientibus tradita ſunt, ipſis 

© pzne par. Wich regard to Socrates, his friendſhip with this poet is univer- 
f ly known, ebnet FW/ATOUEW Eogrriq n, ſays Diogenes Laertius. The comic 
zoets' of that time did not ſcruple to aſcribe ſeveral of Euripides's plays to 
Socrates, as they afterwards did thoſe of Terenee to Lælius and Scipio. 
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as at the fame time; Ip um tha; literate, And udinhtt 
guiſhing part of the audience, from miſtaking the characters, 
or drawing haſty and falſe concluſions from . 4 incidents and 
circumſtances of the drama: the poet by this means leading ther 
as it were inſenſibly into ſuch ſentiments and affections as he 
had intended to excite, and a conviction of thoſe moral es re- 
Hglous truths, which he meant to inculcate. - 00 0k nee 
Bor the chorus had likewiſe another t his which was; to 
hs the ſpectator, during the pauſes and intervals of the «Rio, | 
by an' ode or ſong adapted to the occaſion, naturally arifing! from 
N W ee and * * conneed with the ſubject of the "Oy" 14 
e % c 2 Ifir FB" e are, * 
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I Euripides being obliged to 7 rhe bold: ann upon »oenthtelzhw' into 
the mouth of a wicked character, the audience were angry with the poet, and | 
look'd upon him as the real villain, whom bis actor repreſented : the ſtory is 
told by Seneca. Now if ſuch an audience (ſays the 1 ingenious writer, whom 
L quoted above) could ſo eaſily miſinterpret an attention to the truth of cha. 
racter into the real doctrine of the poet, and this too, when a chorus Was at 
hand to correct and diſabuſe their judgments, what muſt be the Cale, when 
the whole 1s left to the ſagacity and penetration of the people? . 


„„ 


113 
＋ The office of the chorus is divided by Ariſtotle, into e tn which 

he calls TepoPos, cio, and xoupn; the parodos is the firſt ſong of the 
chorus; the ſtaſimon is all that which the chorus ſings after it has taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of the ſtage, and is incorporated into the action; and the commoi are 
thoſe lamentations ſo frequent in the Greek writers, which the chorus and the 
actors make together. See the ſecond ſcene of the ſecond act of Ajax, in my 
tranſlation; Philoctetes, act one, ſcene three; the beginning of the OEdipus 
Coloneus, together with many other parts of Sophocles's tragedies, where the 


commoi are ealily e from the regular ſongs of the chorus. 
es T Neu quid medios intercinat actus . | 
Quod non propoſito conducat & hæreat apte. $i; wh - C 


This connection with the ſubject of the drama, ſo e is he to a | 
good chorus, is not always to be found in the tragedies of Aichylus and Euri- 
pides, the latter of which 1s greatly blamed by Ariftotie for. his. careleſmeſs ; 


in this important particular; the correct Sophocles alone hath ſtrictly ob- 
ſerved it. 


| [ ao 1 ] 


kin the anhor gegen gave oo looſe to his agg Air 
a 18 t adult ies, and jomet imes, 8 too oft A 

a 3 9255 Ex the ſcene of action into the ger tons of wag 4 * 
| the audience notwithſtanding were pleaſed with HH ſhort relax- - 
ation, and agreeable variety; ſooth d by the power of numbers 
and the excellency of the compoſition, they eaſily forgave the 
writer, and return'd as it were with double attention to his pro- 
| ſecution of the main ſubject: to this part of the antient cho- 

rus we are indebted for ſome of the nobleſt flights of poetry, 

as well as the fineſt ſentiments that adorn the pre ol of the 

Greek tragedians. T he number of perſons compoſing the cho- 

Tus. was probably at firſt indeterminate, varying according to 

the circumſtances and plot of the drama. Zſchylus, we are told, 
brought no leſs than fifty into his || Eumenides, but was obliged 
to reduce them to twelve; Sophocles was afterwards permitted to 

add three ; a limitation, which we have reaſon to imagine became 
A rule to ſucceeding poets. 

Wurm the chorus conſiſted of fifteen, the perſons compoſing 

it ranged themſelves in three rows of five each, or five rows of 

three; and in this order advanced or retteath from the right 

ow UF the left, which is call d 8 W rol and then back from 
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| C1 In the Famenides of Æſchylus, the 1 conſiſted of fifty furies, 1 
habits, geſture, and whole appearance was by the art of the poet render'd ſo 
formidable as to frighten the whole audience ; an accident, which ſo alarm'd 
the public, that a decree-1 was imiediately iſſued to limit the number of the 


chorus. 
WM = 8 lt does not appear that the old tragedians confided themſelves to any 4 
ſttrict rules, with regard to the diviſion of ſtrophe, antiſtrophe and epode, as 4 
we ve find the choral ſongs conſiſting ſometimes of a ſtrophe only, ſometimes of E 
3 ſtrophe and antiſtrophe, without the epode; the obſerving reader will find. 
| Y Way. other irregularities of this kind i in a peruſal of the Greek — 
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writers attribute the original of theſe evolutions, to a, myRerious 
imitation of the motion of the heavens, ſtars, and planets, but 
the conjecture, ſeems rather whimſical. The dance, we may ima: 
gine, (if ſo we may venture to call it) was flow and Jolemn, or 
quick and lively; according, to the words, ſentiments, and "occa- 

790 ; and, in ſo ſpacious a theatre as that of Athens, might admit 
of ſuch grace and variety in it's motions as would render it ex- 
tremely agreeable to the ſpectators: the petulancy of modern cri- 
ticiſm has frequently gh bold to ridicule, the uſe of long. anc 
dance in antient tragedy, | not conſidering. (as Brumoy obſeryes) 
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that dancing is, in reality, only a more N. aceful way of moving, 
of expreſſion; nor, indeed, 


and muſic but a more agreeable manner © 
can any good reaſon be aſſign'd why they ſhould not be admitted, 
if properly introduced and carefully managed, into the molt ſeri- 
ous compoſitions.  'To ſay the truth, nothing is more fene 
than the prejudices we entertain, and the partiality we ſhew, witt 
regard to our own modes and cuſtoms ; we condemn the choruſſes 
of the antients, which ſupplied with decency and propriety the va- 
cant parts of the drama; and how do we fill up our own ? To be 


convinced of our injuſtice and abſurdity, let us ſuppoſe Sopho cles, 


* 


or Euripides, tranſported from the ſhades of elyſium, and 28 


one of our noiſy theatres, between the acts; the audience engage 
in bowing or talking to each other, and the muſic entertaining 


N " | „ K > 


[| Le Chœur (ſays Brumoy) alloit de droite à gauche, pour exprimer. le 
cours journalier du firmament d'orient en occident, ce tour ſ appelloit ſtrophe; 


mouvement commun ont encore le leur particulier d'occident vers Forient, 
cetoit Vantiſtrophe, ou le retour; enfin le chœur s arretoit au milieu du theatre 
pour y chanter un morceau qu'on nommoit epode, & pour marquer par 
cette ſituation la ſtabilite de la terre.“ " 
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ſtrophe; after which they 


e g to idle the wie if ee 


il declinoit enſuite de gauche a droite, par egard aux planettes, qui outre le 


"IF. 25 11 


che Wit” a Jig 97 Viraldi, or the roaſt bei of old England 

| how would they be ſurpriſed 3 ina few minutes to find that all 
this diſorder, "the" And confulion, was in the ' midſt of a ' moſt 
pathetic and interefling tragedy, and that the warmeſt paſſions 
of the human heart were broken in upon and enfeebled ta this 
ſtrange, and vnnatural, interruption | een Of 1 
Tas chorus confined on the ſtage during al hes repre: 
ſentation of the piece, unleſs when ſorne very F extraordinary cir- 
cumſtance required their abſence; this obliged the poet to a con- 
tinuity of action, as the chorus could not have any excuſe for 
remaining « on the ſpot, when the affair, which call'd them toge! 
ther, was at an end; it preſerved alſo the unity of time; for if 
1 the poet, as * Hedelin obſerves, had comprehended in his play 
|: a week, a month, or a year, how could the ſpectators be made 
WW to Fade that the ** who were before them, could have 
Wl: | paſs d ſo long a time without eating, drinking, or leeping ? Thus 
Wl | we find that the chorus preſerved all the unities of action, time, 
i | and place; that it prepared the incidents, and inculcated the 


* moral of the piece; ; relieved and amuſed the ſpectators, preſided 
1 over and directed the muſic, made a part of the decoration, and 
i in, ſhort pervaded © and animated the whole ; it render'd the poem 
i more regular, more probable, more pathetic, more noble and 
4 magnificent; 5 it Was indeed the great chain, which held together 
| | ahi and 


513%, As in the Ajax of Sophocles, where the chorus 0 the Gs, in ſearch 


4 4 


Il. 5 that hero, and by that means give him an opportunity of killing himſelf in 
1 the very ſpot, which they had quitted, and which could not have been done 
1 with any propriety whilſt they were preſent, and able to prevent it: on theſe 
== occaſions, the chorus frequently divided del 4 into two 9 parta or ſemichoruſſes 
0 and 9 TIES Ji 
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aud ſwengthen d the ſeveral parts of, the drama, which, without? 


it could only have exhibited; a lifeleſs. and unintereſting. ſcene. of 
irregularity, darkneſs and confuſio n. 
Ius antient chorus notyith landing, with. 
is not agreeable to every taſte; 


it bath been attack d with great. 


ſeverity, and treated with the utmoſt contempt; it hath been, 


call d arrant pedantry, an excreſcency of the drama, a mob of 
confidents ; even writers of approved genius and judgment have 
ſaid, that it is abſurd to imagine the antients vous 15 9 00 j 


truſted their ſecrets, eſpecially. thoſe of a, crimina 
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their domeſtics; that it is impoſſible to imagine that fifty, or 


even fifteen people can keep a ſecret, fiſteen peopi 

Ir muſt be acknowledged, that theſe, critics have; ſelected that 
part of the office of the chorus, which is moſt liable to cenſure; 
but even if we allow the objection it's full force, it will not ſuf- 


by 
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fice to condemn the chorus itſelf, which in the judicious Sopho- 
cles, who avoided the errors and abſurdities of his cotemporaries, 


is unexceptionable: in that noble author, nothing is entruſted 


to the chorus, which ought to be conceal'd ; nor any thing con- 
ceal'd, which ought to be imparted to them; we might therefore 
perhaps, with equal juſtice, baniſh from our own ſtage, the ge- 


neral practice of ſoliloquies, becauſe Shakeſpear hath frequently 


drawn them out to an immoderate length, as utterly condemn 

the whole antient chorus, becauſe Euripides hath in two or three 

of his plays, made an improper uſe of it. 
Who ſhall decide, when doctors diſagree ?? 
Some applaud the chorus witha kind of enthuſiaſtic rapture, whilſt 


others endeavour to fink it into univerſal contempt: for my on part, 


I cannot but think it abſolutely neceſſary on the antient ſtage, and 


that it might be render d uſeful and ornamental, even on our own. 
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On the Verſe, *Recitation, and Muſic 1 of. 
Antient T ragedy. 


TH H E art af perry was conſider? d by ihe: andents lb 5 ben 
of that general ſyſtem; which they term'd the H, Or 
melody, and was in reality the art of making verſes proper to 5581 q 
| ſung: they look'd upon words, not only as ſigns of particular 
ideas, but as ſounds alſo, enabled by the aſſiſtanee of muſic to 
expreſs all the paſſions of the human mind. When in the de- 
ſcriptive parts of the drama a dreadful or difegrecable: object was 
to be repreſented, the words were form'd of ſuch harſh and jar- 
ring ſyllables, as by grating on the ear might belt impreſs the 
exacteſt repreſentation of it; and in like manner, when the grand, 
the beautiful, or the tender was to be ſet before the eyes of the 
ſpectator, the language was carefully and even painfully adapted 
to it. The Greeks, who were extremely ſolicitous to cultivate 
and improve their language to the higheſt degree of perfection, 
took more than ordinary care in the formation of their verſe; 
the quantity of every ſyllable was carefully aſcertain d, different 2: 
words, different dialects, and different feet, were appropriated to | 
different ſpecies of poetry ; and none infringed on the rights and 
privileges of another: Tragedy indeed, as the ſovereign, afſumed - 
a kind of peculiar title to them all; every ſpecies of verſe was 
occaſionally introduced to adorn and beautify the drama. IL he 
iambic was generally made uſe of in the body of the piece, 
as approaching, according to the judgment of Ariſtotle, neareſt 
to common diſcourſe, and therefore moſt naturally adapted 


D 5 to 


e; +this rule is is not conſtantly and inva- 
riably ferns. but ſometimes, departed from with judgment; 
the metre is frequently changed, not only in the Bags of the 
chorus, but in other places, and that generally in the moſt in- 
tereſting and impathon'd parts of the drama, where, it may here 
b be obſerved, it is : inſt probable that. the muſic and inftruments 
5 eee the verſe were changed alſo; a happy circumſtance 
for the poet, as it muſt have afforded. an agreeable” relief to the 
audience, Who would naturally be e by the repetition of 
| the fame ſounds, be they ever ſo 9 If our own, 
times, manners, and taſte, would admit of ſuch variations, what 
additional beauties. would they reflect on the Britiſh theatre! 
but ſuch a change of metre in ſerious. dramatic performances is 
ibfolately- impoſſible, as well from many other obſtacles, 


| as ford the tf poverty of our language, when- put in compariſon 8 
| with: thoſe of antiquity ; 7 particularly that of Greece, whoſe ſupe- 
| 
| 


ts the Wd 


* over us in tis reſpect is ſo a viſible. On the 
; antient 17 


1 Since the 1 of 3 in chime, of all things daubilef the moſt _ 

"2 1 abfurd, ſome of our beſt poets have introduced what is call'd a tag, conſiſting 

bott three or four couplets, at the end of every act, to relieve the ear from the 

\ menotony of blank verſe ; but even this is now exploded, and we are confined - 
| mike repetition of the fame continued metre, from beginning to end. 


1 It muſt be confeſs d (fays a very judicious writer) that all the modern 
« languages fall infinitely ſhort of the antients in this point; both the Greek 
and Latin tongues affign'd for the pronunciation of each ſyllable an exact 

* meaſure of time, in ſome longer, in ſome ſhorter, and ſo variouſly intermix d 
« thoſe two different meaſures. in the ſame word, as furniſh'd means for that 
© variety of verſification, to which. we are altogether ſtrangers.” See a book 
entituled, Obſervations on Poetry, printed for Dodfley in 1738, p. 108, in 


te chapter on verſification; where the reader will meet with many ſenſible > | 
remarks on this ſubſet. 5 | vi he 0 
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antient ſtage, the hand th or ſhortneſs t 4 ſyllable Was as it 
were fix d and e either by nature or by uſe ; hence 
the ſong had a neceſſary a i” >agreeable conformity with common 
diols which render'd it more intelligible : our * muſicians, 
in the compoſition e of their ſongs, make ſhort ſy yllables long, and 
long ſhort, as it ſuits the air, or recitative z ok whilſt the mu- 
fic pleaſes the ear, the words frequently offend it: if the poet 
and muſician were always united in one perſon, which very ſel- 
dom happens, this inconvenience might, with all the 3 


removed. 

Ir is more than 4 and nearly A that the 
theatrical declamation of the antients was compoſed and wrote 
in notes, and that the whole play, from beginning to end, (ex- 
cept the commoi and choruſſes) were in a kind of F recitative 
like our modern operas 3 ; that it was || accompanied . with muſic 
„ throughout 


$ c Our different cadences, (ſays the elegant «ale of Elfrida) our divi- 
© ſions, variations, repetitions, without which modern muſic cannot ſubſiſt, 


are entirely improper for the expreſſion of poetry, and were ſcarce known to 
oh the antients.“ 


| It is the opinion of P. Neeber, and ſeveral other learned men, that the | 
_ cuſtom of chanting in churches was originally taken from the antient ſtage : 

as the theatres were open at the commencement of the chriſtian era, it is not 
_ Improbable, but that the common people might recite our Saviour's paſſion 
after the manner of the tragedians; certain however it is, that in our own 
nation, as well as in many others, the firſt tragedies exhibited were on rebyi- 
ous E Aer and in ſome n continue ſo even to this day. 


| The ur, or melody, is mention'd by Ariftotle, as one nd the ar * 
eſſential parts of tragedy, and conſequently muſt have been conſider d by him 
not as confined to the chorus, but diffuſing {elf through the whole drama. 
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| fully e bee the dieätioe of the poet; o the quanti 


- and drawling out others into a tedious mo 
and a tolerable ear were all that the poet required of e F 


4 
24 confuder'd by the antients both: as uſeful a 


, panying the recitation in the dialogu 
and even Au the 5 action and . of 


' ali in the breaſts of the audience ; 


ation, and rh | 


wor was aſcertain d, the time, dv mus 
fix d by the muſician, fo that he could not urge 


yllable fix 


or offend; the actor was not, as on our ſtage, left at liberty to 


ther fine ſentiment and language, by wrong accents and falſe 
anciation ; by Bures over ſome parts with precipitan 


otony; a good voice 


MUSIC. is rank'd by Ariſtotle amongſt” the eſſential parts 
gedy ; nor 1s there the leaſt EO bs to doubt but chat it was 


und orna : it was 
throughout "me hola eck accom- 
directing the voice, 


probably diffuſed 


Ting it's movements according to the different pal 
its different meaſures were 


_ 10 8951 + e 0 to the weue, and took their names 


from 


In the 19th er of his NOSE he aſks 107 the tr agic chorus neyer 


ſing in the hypodorian, or hypophrygian mood, which are both employ'd in 


the ſcenes; from which paſſage, as well as many others that might be quoted, 
it is evident that they ſung both in the ſcenes, or dialogue part, and in the 
. Chorus alſo. 


In the third volume of L. Abbe du Bos s critical e 0e on poetry, 


painting, and muſic; the whole eleventh chapter is employ'd in proving, or 
rather endeavouring to prove, that amongſt the Romans the theatrical de- 
clamation was divided between two actors, one of whom pronounced, whilſt 


the other executed the geſticulation—I refer my readers to the book itſelf, 


- where they will find many ingenious remarks on the theatrical: repreſentations 
1 of the antients. 


+ St. Auſtin has written a treatiſe, ae to reconcile the various mea- 


ſures of antient verſe with the principles of muſic, 


7 


0.9) We”, * 


from the different keet * uſe of i im the verſe, as the dadylic, 
"the ionic, peonic, and the reſt ; the principal exertion of it 
Powers muſt, we may imagine, have been reſerved for the ſongs, 


"or ere of the chorus, where both the poetry and mulic 


admitted of much greater freedom and variety than in the other 
parts of the drama: thus we ſee, in the Antient Theatre, muſic 
always accompanied d | het Alter ſcience, aſliſted, animated, and 
ſupported her, was in Hort, in all "FS, her friend and 
 fellow-labaurer, e e Th 

+ Okt decet eſſe Photon a ae e 
The office of: te poet, in the time of antient halt required, 


'we may obſerve, a wider circle of knowledge, and far more extenſive 


abilities, than the preſent age demands, or expects from him: 
for, belides all the other requiſites, i it was neceſſary that he ſhould 
be maſter of every kind of verſe, completely. {k1ll'd 


in muſic, and 


able to direct all the evdlutions,. movements, or (if ſo we chuſe 
to call them) the dances of the chorus; Euripides, we are told, 


inſttucted his fingers 1 in the grave and ſolemn airs, which accom- 


—_— : 


ued all his pieces; and Plutarch informs us, that the people 


"Ge Sufz, and the Perfians, by the command of Alexander, ſung 
the tragedies of Sophocles, and his ſucceſſors in the dran, ac- 


cording to the meaſures, which thoſe writers had themſelves | | 


ſeribed at the firſt repreſentation of them. 


Tracey was in it's infancy, what Ariſtotle calls it, * made 
up of muſic and dancing; and the old tragedians, Thelpis, Pra- 
tinas, Cratinus, and Phrynicus, according to Athenzus, bore the 
name of * dancers, becauſe they uſed fo much dancing in their 
choruſſes Tetrameters v were e therefore for a long time e made uſe of 
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in os 7" as + that hay was ſl proper . EE I hl os; it 
Was n changed to the iambic ; when the dance or || ue. 
ment was confined to the ſongs or intermedes of the chorus, 
Which in the more perfect ſtate of tragedy became, as I before 
obſerved, but a ſmall part of the whole drama. What inſtru- 
| = ments the antients made uſe of in their theatrical muſic, and in 
i what it's principal merit conſiſted, it is rhaps at this diſtance 
of time not caly to determine; if any 15 readers are deſirous 
of prying into a ſubject ſo A and intricate, I muſt refer them 
to Plutareh's dialogue on this ſubject, together with Monſ. Bu- 
© rette's obſervations on it in the tenth Daten of the hiſt. de l Acad. 
to which may be added P. Meneſtrier's diſſertation on antient and 
modern muſic, where they will meet with as much information 
as I believe can be given them on this head. 
Tus uſe of muſic in tragedy hath been matter of much doubt 
and contention with modern critics; M. Dacier thinks it by no 
means eſſential, and greatly condemns Ariſtotle for his 1 
tion of it; it is notwithſtanding indiſputable, that on the anti- 
Fiat ſage, muſic was a moſt beautiful adjunct to poetry, and 
contributed in a great meaſure to the high finiſhing and perfection 
| of the Greek drama: we cannot perhaps ſo eaſily reſolve, how 
.* far it may be reconcileable to modern manners, though from ſome 
| late experiments on $ one of our theatres, we have reaſon to think 
I 5 when introduced with e i miele be attended with 
| ts e 9 
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Wi > 1 This movement was FRY Po an ca critic ableries) heenetting, 

= | :-* p and majeſtic, as appears from the name uſually given it, æαπ)α ,t, 

Wn * this word (ſays he) cannot well be tranſlated into our language, but ex- 
| oy preſſes all that grace and concinnity of motion which the dignity of the cho- 


ral ſong required. See notes on the art of poetry. v. I, p. 151. 

In the repreſentation of Merope, the ſolemnity of the ſacrifice ſcene is 
greatly heighten d by the muſic and ſong; the judicious manager of — 
lane theatre has introduced it into ſeveral other tragedies with ſucceſs. 
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T monuments of antient taſte, genius and magnificence, which 
would probably have furviyed the depredations, even of time itſelf, 
if ignorance and barbariſm had not conſpired to ruin and deftroy | 
it: of all thafe noble and toſtly ſtructures which Athens, and 
Sparra, dedicated to the muſes, we have now ſcarce any thing but 
a few inconſiderable remains, ſufficiently ſtriking to raiſe our cu- 
riofity, but at the ſame time too mutilated and imperfe& to fa- 


tisfy it. Thoſe writers of antiquity, who have occaſionally men- 


m oREEE THEATRE 3 is amongſt thoſe lee 4 
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tion'd the conſtruction of the theatre, as they treated à ſubject | 
univerfally known by their cotemporaries, did not think themſelves 
obliged 15 handle it with that degree of accuracy and precifion, 
which were ſo neceſſary for the information of poſterity 3 ; In con- 


ſequence of which, they frequently gave names to one part of the 
building that more properly belong'd to another, and by a con- 
fuſion, of terms, which could not miſlead the readers of their own - 


times, involved their ſucceſſors in a labyrinth, of error and obſcu- i 
rity ; a to this, that the ſame fate hath attended the deſcription 4 
' "of the building, which had before happen' d to the ſeveral conſti- 


tuent parts of the drama; modern critics too often confound to- 


gether the Greek and Roman theatre (though they differ moſt 
eſſentially in many parts) we find terms frequently appropriated 


to one, which belong only to the other; and the whole ſo im- 


perfectly delineated, by almoſt every one 'of them, as to render it 
throughout a matter of doubt and uncertainty, Some lights how 
ever have from time to time been thrown on this dark and intri- 
cate ſubject, whoſe ſcatter d rays, when united and drawn to a 
point, will exhibit to us the following tolerably accurate, though 


ſtill imperfe repreſentation of it. 
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we are told, of bolding 1 thouſand phat to 


of theſe three. parts, and conſequently t 


” — had 


was' A "wok ſ nobl 
#1 F materials, 


capable, w 
give my readers a proper idea of it s form, 1 ſhall. divide it into 


three principal departments: one for the actors, Which they call d 
Aators, under the general « 


the ſcene ; another, for NE ſpe ſpe 
third call d the orcheſtra, allotted 


nation of the theatre ; and a 
to the muſic, mimes, and dancers. To determine the tuation 


it is neceſlary.. to *obſerve, that the plan (here annex d) d) conſi s on 
one ide of two. ſemi- circles, drawn from the fame centre, but of 


different diameters; and on the other, of a Quare of the ſame 


length, but leſs by one half; the ſpace 
circles, Was allotted for the ſpectators; 
the aer and the intervening area 


orcheſtra. Thus we ſee, 
and ſquare on the other ; round the whole were ranges 


ticos, (ge letters A and B). more or leſs, 
ber 5 Hories, t 


one ralſed above another; to theſe porticos, 


perly b be ſaid to form the body of the, edibery, 
N | 4 . N Admitted, 
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the ſquare at the end, to 


the theatre was circular on one ſide, 
of por- 


according to the num | 


he moſt magnificent theatres always having three, 
Wbich might pro- 


dhe Feen were 


y built 8 er but being one 
tragedy, Written by -Pratinas, . h 
kill'd, and the Whole fabric 
accident induced the Athenians,” naturally | 
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admitted, being the 61 places cover'd Fe rain ae hay! "the, 0" 
reſt were intirely | open Wa and all che STREET! in 8 | 

© . day time. 9 | a ' 3 
Tux ſeats for the ſpectators «he I " cial fob the wp By 2 
1 per portico, down quite to the orcheſtra (letter H) differing wn” 1 


7 4 


their wigth and number with the ſize of the theatre, and Were 0 


always ſo form d, that a line drawn from the top to the bottom, 
would 3 the eine of every one of them; between each 


ſtory was a wide paſſage leading to the ſeats, every one of which,” 


for the better accommodation of the audience, was at ſuch a diu 


tance from the ſeat placed over it, that the feet of the: Perlen 
above could not touch thoſe who were below. 


TAE magiſtrates were ſeparated from the populace by 4 place 


appropriated to them call” d BeAeuTiNS * the EqpnEnos, Or ſeat of th 


ien er Youtig men. of quality and diſtinction; Þ 


there were alſo ſome vg, or firſt ſeats, allotted to perſons off 


extraordinary merit, where all thoſe were placed, who had diſ- Ni 


tinguiſh'd themſelves by any ſignal ſervices to the common-wealth; 
ſuch in proceſs of time became hereditary, and were appointed ih 


{or particular families; all theſe were very near ta, or fometimes* 
in the orcheſtra, and as cloſe as the ſtructure of the theatre would 
admit, to the ſcene, or Pine © of repreſentation. 4 


F 
F * "= 


| The amphitheatres in Spain were for melly buile ſomething i in this man- 


ner, having no roof, ſo that the ſpectators were len e rain,, heat, 
and all the ade dene of the ſeaſons. 


* 


ba In many cities of the two Lombardies (2s Riccoboni viel us) the 
ſpring of the year is ellotted for comedies, which are repreſented in the day- 
time without any lights, the play-houſes being built in ſuch a manner as to 
be ſufficiently enlighten'd by the ſun: and, in the year 1609, a regulation” 
was made in France, by the civil magiſtrate, by which the players were or- 


der d to open their doors at one O clock, to begin the entertainment at (Nagy 
aud to put an end to it at half an hour after four, 


"= 


# Ti, FEY being Reg the two parts u 

© one of which was "Joo. and the other Q quare, partook of- 

Þ - ſhape of both, varying in it's fize according to that of the 

_ theatre, though it's width was always double it's length, and that 

+ - width always the ſemi-diameter of Te whole edifice ; to this they 
enter d by paſſages under the ſeats of the ſpeaatots, the jar, o| 
being intirely on a f level with the ground; this led alſo to the 
ſtair-caſes, (letter K) by & which they aſcended to the different 
ſtories of the theatre, ſome leading to the ſeats, others to the por- 
*ticos, of courſe turn d different ways, but all equally. wide, diſ- 
engaged from each other, and ſo commodious as to give ſuffici- 
ent room for the ſpectators to. go in and out without he leaſt 
«crowding or inconvenience, 

Bzrwezx the orcheſtra and the ſtage v. was the bros, \bype- 
Wa (letter E) fo call'd, becauſe it was cloſe to the ſcene or 
place of repreſentation : 3 it is moſt probable, were placed the 

. anſtruments that accompanied the actors throughout the drama. 
| * BEYOND this was the large and vacant ſpace call'd Tgozmur, 
proſcenium, or Ape, (letter D) repreſenting the ſcene of action, 
which was always ſomg public place, a as a road, a grove, a court- 


yard, 


— 


In the — theatre, the ſenators and chief magiſtrates frequently ſat 
25 the orcheſtra, where finding the inconveniency of the level, it was reme- 
died by raiſing the ſeats a little above each other. 


F © Monf, Boindin reckons up very accurately the wiitather of the ſtair- caſes, 
1 of the ſeats, together with many other minute particulars; what I have 
extracted from him may ſuffice to give the reader a general idea of the whole 

ſtructure; if the curious in architecture are deſirous of farther information, I 
muſt refer them to the diſcourſe itſelf, which they will find i in the firſt volume 
of the hiſt. de le acad. quarts edition, p. 136. 


Between this part and the proſcenium, Mr. Boindin places the Greek 
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poſt-ſcenium (letter G) that place behind the ſcenes, where the |} 
actors dreſs d themſelves, and prepared the habits, ſcenes, machine, 
and every thing neceſſary to the repreſentation. . * 


Ax the back of the ſtage (letter L) were the triangular ma» 


15 ines for the ſcenery 3 call'd by the Greeks [| Teg@xTo, which _ 1 
as they turn d on their own axis, might be ſhifted on any oa. 
ſion, and exhibited three different views or changes of ſcene; theſe 
were not made uſe of in tragedy, which required but one ſcene 
throughout, but moſt probably at the end of it, to prepare the {| 
exhibition of the comedy or mime, which in the antient theatre 
frequently ſucceeded each other, perhaps two or three times on 
A 5 Bi e 
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here, he imagines, the chorus was placed, and perform'd their fongs and dan- . Aff 
ces: but this place, with all due deference to that ingenious critic, could by” * !} 
no means be allotted to the chorus, being much too diſtant from the ſtäge, 3 
where, we know from the tragedies themſelves, the chorus muſt always be; |! 
as, beſides the ſongs or intermedes, it bears a part in the dialogue throughout 8 
the piece, and conſequently muſt ſtand cloſe to the other actors. | 


[ Utrimque aliæ interdum portæ quarum in poſtibus afflxæ machine eu 
dictæ, quæ pro re ac tempore circumagebantur. Suid, To theſe Virgil is ſup - 
poſed to allude in the third book of the Georgics, * 


Vel ſcena ut verſis diſcedat frontibus „ 
Which is thus explain'd by Servius. Scena, (ſays he) que fiebat aut verſi« | 
lis aut ductilis; verſilis tunc erat cum ſubito tota machinis convertebatur, & |! i 
aliam picturæ faciem oſtendebat; ductilis tune cum tractis tabulatis hac atque (| 


illac ſpecies picturæ nudabatur interior. What Virgil mentions, was probably . |. 
an improvement on the Tzgzx79 as practiced in the Roman theatre, = 
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z 1 | Avgyasr EY many” edel che Greok theatre, with re- 
Feth t$confirudqin, there is hot perhaps any thing ſo remiark- 
l ville," and' which we can {6 difficultly form any idea of, as the 
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echaa; or brazen vefſels, which, Ne 00 F Vitrurjus, were 
| ett uſt of by the Greeks, to render tlie ai tion diſtinck, and 
1 | ove a more ex tenſive power to the voice, an ex pedien t doub tlek 
extremely neceſſary in ſo large a theatre; for this 1 We are 
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Wi told; that they had recourſe to ſeveral rand concave plates of braſs, | 
1B placed under the ſoars of the ſpectators, ſo diſpoſed and contrived 
by the moſt exact geometrical and harmonic proportions as to re- 
Y Ns ns the voice, and carry the words of the actor to the fartheſt 

-of the building; the matiner in which this was perform d is, 
Imuſt confeſs, to me utterly incomprehenſible ;. certain it is, that 
n 0 idea can be form d of it without the moſt profound Knowledge 
of: antient "muſic, and antient architecture: I ſhall not therefore 
trondble my readers with an explication of what few I believe 
rould be able to comprehend ; but if any of them are deſirous 
Et ea more intimate acquaintance with theſe Brazen Echos, I 
b muſt refer them to the ſixth book of the learned im and 
Mionſ⸗ Burette 8 treatiſe on antient t muſic. e | 


Ia zrea,. „ (fays Viorius) quæ in cellis ſub rites deen ra- 
Bone collocantur, ad ſymphonias muſicas, ſive concentus, ita componuntur 
uti vox ſcenici ſonitus conveniens in diſpoſitionibus tactu cum offenderit, aucta 
| BY cue incremento clarior ac ſuavior ad ſpectatorum perveniat aures. 
wb To: theſe echaa it is ſuppoſed, Caſſiodorus alludes, where he ſays, * 
Pa. Ag concavis repercuſſionibus roborata, talem ſonum videtur "rg 4 
ebene ab homine 1 non credatur. „ 5 lib. 1. ä 
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Greek e to Shes og 95 1 confi whe: ink, pre- 
ſentation of their pieces to one particular ſpot; this however wWe 
find Was ſumptuouſly adorn d with all the eff \belliſhments, : Which 
art or nature could furniſh ; magnificent columns, porticos, 
ſtatues, paintings, baſſo-relievos, eyery thing, which the elegant 


taſte and genius of Greece could prodyce, . was added to enrich . 71 
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+ Scenz tragicæ taps Vitruvius) deformantur columnis, falgis, & 1 4 
reliquiſque regalibus rebus. 


S 
* Are ,t ſunt rudentes ſcenici quibus per tractoria organa latentes 


perſonæ ſuſtollebantur in ſcenam. Ewgnue, rudentes qui ex alto ſuſpenſi ſunt 
ut ſuſtineant eos qui aere ferti videntur, . Pollux. 
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ene; 4 even 19 cxdy'a as. in the. time * Aſchylus, we at C 4. told 

| ques the decorations of the theatre were made according to the 
ecexacteſt rules of perſpective. The whole theatre (porticos ex- 
ceptec being; as I before; obſerved, uncover d, and conſequently 
a expoſed to the heat of the ſun, and inclemency of the weather 3 
a kind of thin curtain, faſten d probably to a large pillar or pole 
* the centre of the building, was extended over the whole ; 3 as 
che heat notwithſtanding (which i 18 always the caſe 1 in our mo- 
deth tents) | :quently penetrated through them, and the breaths | 
of fo numerous an aſſembly muſt have been offenhive, they had 
_—_ to artificial ſhowers of rain, Which they convey d from 
ror of the porticos through the ſtatues that. were diſperſed 
over different | parts of the building; ; * Mr. Boindin adds, 
that the water on theſe occaſions was always ſcented, fo that the 
ſpectators were not only refreſh' d by this, gentle — 4 falling upon 
them, but at the dame time ee with the moſt e 
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r Tum Auenie Katy): ahne dolle, tnghtfant primus Eilan 
fecit, & de eo commentarium reliquit, ex quo moniti Democritus & Anaxa- 
goras de eadem re ſeripſerunt, quemadmodum oporteat ad aciem oculorum, 
radiorumque extenſionem, centro conſtituto ad lineas ratione naturali reſpon- 
dere ; uti de re incerta certæ imagines ædificiorum in ſcenarum picturis redde- 
rent ſpeciem, & quæ in directis Plauiſguk frontibus fint figurata, alia abſiden- 
tia,” alia Promentey eſſe vidsantur. r Vitruvius, lib. vii. 105 


A 1 do not remember that we have any * — — from antient Greek 

witers for this anecdote, I ſhould rather be inclined to conſider the perfumed 
water as a refinement of modern luxury, and aſcribe it to the improvements 
or thy Roman theatre, 5 
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r appears 1 che ed ee of ſeveral. —— wri⸗ % , 
- ters, that the actors of Greece. never. appear' 'd on the. ſtage. in 5 
tragedy, or any other ſpecies | of the drama without maſques: 8 a. 
is moſt probable, that before the time of Æſchy lus, to whom. * 
Horace aſcribes this invention, they diſguiſed their features either, 
as in the days of Theſpis, by daubing He with the lees of wine,.. 
or by painting, falſe hair, and other. artifices. of the fame. kind |; 
with thoſe, which are praQiced in the modern theatre: Maſques * 
however were ſoon introduced, and look d on, we may imagine, 
in thoſe days as a moſt ingenious device; that, which they made 
uſe of in tragedy, was, according to the beſt information we can. 
gather concerning it, a kind of calque or helmet, 'which cover'd. 
the whole head, repreſenting not only the face, but the beard, hair, 
ears, and even, in the women's maſques, all the ornaments of the 


my or cap, being made of $ different materials, IF to the 
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[| Suidas and Athenzus attribatk TY invention of [7 * to the poet Che- 
rilue. Horace gives the honour to Aſchylus ; but Ariſtotle, who we may 
ſuppoſe was as, well acquainted with this matter as any of them, fairly acknow- 

' ledges himſelf Wü WI of it. Tis de wre (ns. Us nad TY 
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$ The firſt maſques were made of the leaves of a plant, to which the Greeks 
on this account gave the name of |poownur, * quidam (ſays Pliny) Areion 
perſonatam vocant, cujus folio nullum eit _ OE. mentions Wea as 
compoſed. of the barks or trees, | „ : 
®  , Oraque corticibus ſumunt horrenda cavatis, 3 "x 
And Pollux tells us, that they were made of NRA, lined with cloth or & ff. 
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ſeveral improvements, which it vir from. time to time; 
ood, executed with the greateſt” 
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— breviorque vide tur nd OF . 
Vu.irgine pygmæa nullis adjuta cothurnis. 5 | 

The cothurnus was probably of the ſame form as the high ſhoes or piece of 

cork; bound about with tin or ſilver, worn by the Spaniſh women, call'd a 

chioppine, and which, it ſhould ſeem by a paſſage in Shakeſpear, was tifed on | * 

our own ſtage. Your ladyſhip is nearer heaven than when I faw you laſt * N 

+ bythe altitude of a chioppine. Hamlet, act 2, ſcene 7 
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fart eſt Part o of the. theatre, which was + extremely large 9 


and been uſed on more ſtages than that of Greece; even towards the mid- 


theatre wore maſques. The Engliſh is doubtleſs in this reſpect, as well as in 
many others, infinitely ſuperior to the Athenian ſtage; notwithſtanding which, 
I will promiſe to join the Tg@4Tginz, and vote for the reſtoration of the an- 


features of Quin, in the Character of Falſtaff, or give us an idea of a frantic. 
7 boar, like the look and face of the inimitable Garrick, | 
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ſpacious, that without ſome ſuch aſſiſtance, we cannot. eakily. . 
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cCeeive how the actor could be well heard or ſeen; in all theatri- 
_ - painting, {cenery and decoration, the objects, we know, muſt 


be magnify d beyond the life and reality, to produce their proper 
effect end, in the ſame manner, we may imagine thatz· in ſo ex- 
tenſive an area as the Greek theatre, it might be neceſſaty to x7 a 
aggerate the features, and enlarge the form of the actor; "add Ic 
this, that at ſuch a diſtance as moſt of the ſpectators were, «& 
natural expreſſion of-the eyes and countenance muſt be entirely 
loſt, The ſanguine admirers of every thing that is antient bring 
many more arguments to defend the tragic * maſque ; - but after 
all that can be ſaid in it's favour, it is perhaps ſcarce deſenfiſie J 
the face is certainly the beſt index of the mind, and the paſſions. 
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* ative 

melon Aud ceremofites, carefully and accurately deleribed; 
pParta and Thebes, as rival 3 „„ and con- 
demn'd; ard above all, eyet opportunity taken to point out 
the erde of aonarchy,' and att their favourite democratical 
8 onthe hearts of the people: it is not improbable but 


OH "to pAttiE ky facts and Circunmiſtanites, which gave them an 
cri luſtre : Mihout his key ke the Greek theatre, it is 
mpoſſible to form a right idea of antient” tragedy,” 'which was 
np Eke bar Wi, mere mattet of amuſement, but the channel 
or bie Wh ag the ThArtnent's public 
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1. See, amongſt many other inſtances, the nob'e deli of the p wi {7 


games, in the ſecond act of Electra, v. 1, p. 137, of my tranſlation of Spa 
and the ſacred grove of the Eumenides, in the OEdipus Coloneus, v. 2, p. 292. 
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mands by theit laws, but by Hur Mn, Inos br a r 6 
Ax here it is worthy, of our. obſervation. to., remark, hat. 
Greek tragedy. ſeems, in in it's whole progreſs, to haye kept. j 
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with the place of it's birth, and to hay Fe. Aouriſh? d and, declined 
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with it's 5 0 country: the riſe of A 4 ber from meanneh, an 
obſcurity. to power and ſplendor, may he F ate the battle 
of Marathon, which laid the foundation of al her future glory; 8 
ſoon after which, we find Aſchylus forming 74 planigf antient 
tragedy ; after him aroſe the immaxtal Sophocles, who, improved 
upon, and greatly exceeded his illuſtrious maſter; 8 e vp 
ceeded Euripides, born ten years after the bat tle of Mare 
and on the very day of the fon. fight at Salamis- hilſt,, 1 5. 
luſtrious writers flouriſh' d, e flouriſh'd alſo; tor above 

a century: Euripides was fifty years of, Te MATES We 

neſian war began; from which period the {uperignfy; oft; Athens 
viſibly declined, and was ſoon entirely deftroy' d.cby the,;zryal 
power 335 Sparta, in confederacy with tlie Pepſian monarch- 1999- 
phocles, happy in not ſurviving the. honour, and, liberty. f 
country, expired one year before the, taking of. Athens 

ſander, when the TRY, 1 Frome 970 ed to che. Le 
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the famous. battles of Marathen, Salamis and. Platza : 
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ged his imsgination with, that Pportiomot the- fler ge and) terr bs fo N 


liſtinguiſhable in all his pieces: during Ahe intervals of his mili- 
tary occupation, he found time to write no1lefs. than ſeventy, or 

ordigg. 40 ſome hiſtorians, ninety. tragedies, only ſeven ak 
which, are now extant: When he Was Netty far advanced 
in years, he loſt the poetical prize to Sophocles then but 
a boy, or, as other writers with more e aſſert, to 
Si nopides, in an elegy on the heroes, who fell at Marathon; a 
circumſtance, which "op affected him, that he imm 2 


I Five, RR and forty. years before Chriſt, 7 
He had two brothers, who were likewiſe in the army, GH algires and 


— at the battle had Salamis, 5 former — his life, this latter one of 
his arms 
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the ſtate would beapithe charges ofthe: Aire aub-defrey tlie 
whole *expen ce of *hegeprefeatition 5 Af :h6enoutc whithiprobably 
had not been beſtow!d0w any poet before Els time, "though aſter. 
warde, as Fobſeryed abovey- they were gelleraſly play d at the 
ublic daft lid ei 01177 m n⁰⁰¹ 3900.26 % Node 
schvros is a bold, nervous, « animated Writer; Kis“ iiriagigä⸗ 

den ecke bilt Jicentious; his judgment true} but unνονf d 
Has is genius lively, He until ed; kisſenthnilhfis noble and 
lime, but at the ſame time will; irregular, and frequently fantaf 
tic his plots; Hoe the: moſtpart, *2ude* and inartificial pi: his fcenes 

unconnected, and ill-placed; Kis language beta e poig cant 
And expreſſive, though in ae places turgid and obſeur 

eden too often degenerating into fuſtia and bombaſt; his cha 
rate s{trongly mark d, but all-partaking-of that wild: fietceneſs, 
which is the charaderiftic of their author ; his peculiar excellency 
was in raifing terror and aſtoniſhment, in warm and deſciiptive 
ſcenes of war and ſlaughter: if we confider the ſtate of the drama 
; when he undertook to reform and improve it, we ſhall behold him 


with admiration; if we compare him with his two. ilk ſtrious ſuc- 
| FE ceſſors 


t 49 by 
hides his diminiſh'd head, ian appears * leſs con 


ſucceſſor h 


ſpicuous: : were we to draw a paral lei between dramatic 


and painting, we OT b 16 __ ber na the n med 7 
antient tragedy. wed}. Yo ene 


ub? 
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_cS&@ PHOGLES'x was born at Colend, a bub * or village in 
Attica; ; his father Sophilus was, as ſome writers tell us, a * black - 
ſmith; or, according to a more favourable heraldry, mute ofa 
forge: as the profelft ion of arms was at that time more honour- 
able, and probably more advantageous than any other, Sophocles 
it, and follow'd the ſteps: of his maſter Aichylus, 
botli as a ſoldier and a poet; in the former capacity he had the 
honour. to ſerve under the great $ Pericles. As a dramatic wri- 
ter he was early diſtinguiſn d for his extraordinary abilities, which 
firſt placed him on a level, and afterwards raiſed: him to "a ſupe- 
riority over his illuſtrious civaty he is ſuppoſed to have written 
one hundred and twenty tragedlies, only ſeven of which are now 
remaining; theſe were received by his cotemporaries with the 
applauſe they ſo highly deſerved: it js remark'd, that he 
never acted himſelf in any of his plays, as Æſchylus and Euripi- 
des did, his voice being too weak and low for the ſtage; though 
he was always preſent at the repreſentation, and received the a 
plauſes of the audience, who, We are told, ſeldom" fail'd to 71 | 
nify their approbation by a loud and gelletal clap; both, at His 
entrance into, and leaving the theatre: he Was crown d twenty 
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* Much ink has been ſhed- by abi ne 40 ü fab; ed, both with 


regard. to Sophocles and Sd en alſo, who was, it t in the ſame 


predicament, it not being determined Whether bun n Was a ene or a 
common cyclop. 


1 14 32 
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8 Pericles, if we may believe Athenzus, RA to o ſay that «Ha Was a 
ood ſoldier, but a bad officer; a circumſtance, Which, 1 he had not ſucceeded 
bee as a poet, it is probable | would never hare reach' d poſterity, .;. 7 
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times, und though: he * ſometimes ſhartd-the fate hf hit 
| brother poets by de could never be prevail'd on, as 
Mis rivals were, to leave his native countty, to- which lie took 
every opportunity of ſhewing his ſincereſt attachment : wit 
regard te his death, hiſtorians (if ſcholiaſts and commentators 
may be ſo call'd)- have indulged themſelves in the ſame liberty, 
which they took with his predeceſſor Æſchy lus; ſome kill him 
with a grape · tone: others tell us, that he died with joy at being 
erown'd for one of his tragedies; hit a third ſet q — aſſure 
us, that having one day an inclination to play a pait in his :owr 
Antigone, he dipp'd into a ſpeech too long for his weak lungs, 
45 expired, merely) for . of a better breath, in the: midſt 
or lt 

Ar rx all, as Sopbocles, according t th-vatious eee lived 
jill ninety, it is not improbable that he might have died of + 
extreme old age, a diſtemper, which i is ſeldom perhaps more fa- 
vourable to poets than to other men: the Athenians erected a 

mptuous ment in memory of irs, on which was engraved 
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* It is with oat Fl ww we that & * laid the 1 of bis lat · 
ter OEdipus i in Colone, with a purpoſed defign of e ke to the 5 Bore 
of his hativity. ; 


- + The ſtory of his ſons ngratitade, . told by Plutarch and others, is omit- 
ted here, becauſe my readers will find it — 4K in my notes on the tranſlation 
of the OEdipus Coloneus. See v. 2, p. 289. 

Sophocles had ſeveral children, one of which, whoſe name was Tophon, 
is faid to have inherited the dramatic genius of his father, and to have written 
four- tragedies, the names only of which are come down to us, viz. Ilium, 
Achilles, Telephus, and Actæon. 


Sophocles was univerſally ſtiled, the Bee. Some commentators have 
taken tlie bees from off his tomb, and hived them in his cradle, aſſuring us, 
that when Sophocles was an infant, a ſwarm of them was ſeen to alight upon 

| his lips, which was at that time look d on as a preſage of his future eloquence. 
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* account of, his verſes, 1 which Are 44800 WO! Y 
harmonious, or, as a nobler poet even than Soph 


; preties it, ſweeter than honey, ＋ the honey- — 2 3 55 * Þ r 1 ö 


So hocls may with great truth be call'd the prino 1 
dramatic! poets; his roi at leaſt of all thoſe — 9 nin „ 
ant, are intereſting and well-choſen, his plots regular and wells 
ondudted, his ſentiments elegant, noble and ſublime, bis) 1 incia 
dents natural, his diction fimple, his manners and characters 


ſtriking, equal and unex 1 his choruſſes well adapted 


to the ſubject, his moral refleions pertinent and uſeful, and hi 

bers in every part to the laſt: degree ſweet and harmonious, 
the warmth, of bis imagination is ſo temper'd hy the perfe&ion of 
his judgment, that his {pix 1t however animated neyer wanders inte 
licentiouſneſs, whilſt at ay fame time the fire. of his genius: ſol» | 
fers the moſt unintereſting parts of his tragedy to dGnk; intq 


coldneſs and inſipidit ; his peeuliar excellence ems to he in 


the +; deſeriptive; and, excluſive: of his dramatic powers; he is 
certainly a (cabs, poet than either of his illuſtrious civals were I 
to draw a ſimilitude of him, as I did of Æſchylus, from painting, 
I ſhould ſay that his .ordonnance was ſo juſt, * figures ſo well 
group. 4 — contraſted, his colours. 10 glowing and natural. all hię : 
pieces in ſhort executed in ſo bold and maſterly a ſtile, as to 


wrelt the palm from eyery other hand, and PO n out as the ” 


Raphael of the antient drama. A 40071 „% 
EURIPID Es, the ſon « ates a Clito, was, a 
native of Salamis, to which place his parents had withira Wh ko 


ſhelter, . from the ſtorm of war with which Groves: Was | 
threaten” d * che invaſion op Narres; ; deen Was m in „the fg ſecond 
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* For a proof of 8 I would. Es my 8 to 1 fon defer ; 
the P 0 games in the Electra; the diſtreſs of PhiloQctes in {tpn any 
the praiſes of Athens in the idioms . 1 | 
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Steece runder the celebrated . * Anaxk goras; hut "pk 

from the fear of incurring his maſter's Reer and 
natural Bent of his o 
ſcience, and gave himſelf up to the 1 more inviting charms of poc 
tty: as the ſtage was probably: then, as it is now, far the "moſt 
hurative:branchtof itz he 


intimate frien 
have alfiſted him in 


9 — ee ooſſib dle the laſtr 


Il; a $ 
I; 3 y \F* | 


oo: 1 Us * ſeventy-fifth olyrapiad{"in the miidſt Of al. che tri i 
umphlal ponp, which folow'dvthe famous victofies f Salamis and 
Platza : as thechenlusfef Euripides was mot turfrd Mitte "that ef 


his two pretleceſſors towards a military life; he attach Ae himſelf 


to philoſophy, at that time the faſhionable taſte! and fully of all 
ail "perk 
partly om the 
mind, Gon left the perplexing paths of 


* 


ied! hicmſelf early to the writ ting” 
tragedies! in which: hb* Wedel on well as td l enter Wer; 
K us and Sophocles : the immertal Socrates, to Horn 
elm: {up pole he Was it a-great meaſufe indebted for the 2 
4 couragement beſtbꝶ'd en hin, not only honoiifd 
witty pie patronagh and p otection i but ſenter'd. into the moſt 
e iſbip and corine& tion Wiek him; he is even ſaid to 
ſeveral of his plays; the moral and philoſo- 
ic! air; which runs through them all, ſeems indeed greatly to 
vour this-opinion) which! f Was) induſtriouſſy propagated by his 
0 ſuch conſpicuous 
1 2 rh: ft 53710 7271 ma.erit; 
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$ Diogenes Laertius, ſpeaking of Socrates, ſays, ed M Eugen v. 


bh Pr; told the Athenians, that Euripi ides Was only a hammer- man to 


Soctates, and calls him EvgrmiOns Sada ; the comic poets frequently 
geproach him for his obligations to the philoſopher,” yt 


netit-z he; gain ad to have Written 
pe Gyaling qe Pigdte e are now extant; ſome 
* letters of Euripides, handed den to us, take notice of a, quarrel, 
been, and, Sophoeles, and give an account al. of their 
* | \TECONGLIAH ion. 3;though.his tragedies Were for the-molk. part 
? 2 received d by his cotemporaries, we may imagine that, like ther 
$1 he met with ſome ill treatme neee as We find 
bim in the latter. part of his, life, at the,countot- Annen — 5 
of. Macedon, w ho loaded, him, with, N (and treate | 
all, the geſpe& due to his r eie e 25 chars,” we. _— 
told, the, lived. 1m great afflnencef and f {pl endor about three Jeg, 
when unfortunately vg one day into 25 ſolitar tary: place, he 
was ſet on by a pack of hounds, and. torn to pieces, at the age 
of {eventy Rye. Aulus, Gellius Se e Noor the , Athenians. 
ſent to. Macedon, for, his, god) and. hadiprepared-ta-grace. it with. 
a PEmpous benennen, — Magedonians refuſing to 
deliver it, + eren ted, thęemfelyes with; erecting. a magnificent 
tomb, to his memoꝶy, and, raving his name and honours n the,; 
empty gacdls.; a copy 9 hs, Works was carefully & ſited. 
amongſt ch © Arch ech and.10., Highly, 'clteem'ss; that. 20 ing of 
Agypt. io, yain,for.a Jopg time ſolicited. a . a, Arm. which, 
: bit hits h 2111 20 fi! 9 FIT; 215 TOI im bay the 
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* 'The 1 En 2bGth ! may gag b e dhe end of my. ban ol 
ok the rü f ann publiſh'd'in 1749: Peri ck 0 2 
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-bOne ada ebm uaints ug) ative the dogs were Oe als on 


bre FRA ſet on by brother; bard; grown.jealpus of his fine reputation, 

957 ok this opportunity to diſpatch him; whether there be any truth in the 
wht ſtory is extremely diſputable; the author however might very well ex- 
2 to gain credit for it, as it has been cuſtomary time out of mind, and con: 


1 io Oh da, for rival- pots to tear one aticther to- Pieces. 050 14 
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the —_ i returns ed 60 fal deen bern ap 
revailing, they parted wich che manuſeript, and the King ae 
knowledged- ſo ſingular a favour, by permitting the merchants of 


Athens to'take away as muck corn as they wanted, "without Uni 
ing the uſual tri ute. n e WW! 2 11559 TOI FLE VE 1 vie 


IN ſuch hight eſteem were' ie Works of this pot „ that many 
noble Atheriia einng te ; 264 Binh: bd; f Syra _ the unfor- 
tunate > captives were all put to death, erbept thoſe, who could re- 

iy p of 'the plays" of -Eviripides; theſe men, and 
F pardom e, areſs'd; treatee with e utmöſt re" 
ee afterwards ſet ther at liberty. N eee £2 444% 
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" unequal,” but rw? 

contraſted, His ſentiments remärk 

fy Hee; 1 prope 1 his diction oft? Elegant, and 1 
aul e eee oplrthegn 

Sits than A ſchty lus or Sophoelts, whith #they are hot always 

introduced with propriety give ſome of his tra n a ſtiff and 

ſcholaſtic appearance, wh which the feverer critics have not 


fait "reproach Him?” it 8 moſt prob ver that in 
this he gomplied with the taſte = his age, ood in pA. hoe 
to the dictates of his friend and maſter Socrates, Who, we may 
ſuppoſe, thought it no diſgrace to this favourite poet, to deviate 
from the rigid rules of the drama, in order to render it more 
ſubſervient to the noble purpoſes-of py and virtue; there is be- 
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t This 9 is told at * in a Gall and elegant tra 3 OE k: 
intitled, an Eſſay on the influence of Philoſophy upen 2 5 fine arts, p. 21. 
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ſides i in his * a giqactic as arguventative. turn, whi b 
ſaybürs frongly of the Socratic dilputant, and which probably 

rocured him the name of the * vhiloſopher of the theatre, 
Iris ſaid of Sophocles, chat he painted men as they ought” to 
bez of Euri pides, that he: painted them as they were; a quaint 
remark, which T-ſhall Jeers the eritics to comment and--explain, 
only obſerving, that the latter is much more familiar than the 
former, rhe much lower into private life, and conſequentiy 
lets down in ſome meaſure the dignity of the buſkin, whieh in 
Sophocles is always carefully e el there are ſome ſcenes in 
Euripides where the ideas are ſo courſe, and the expreſſion ſo 
low and vulgar, as, if tranſlated with the utmoſt caution, N 
perhaps greatly ſhock the delicaey and refinement of modern 
manners; the feeling reader novwithſtanding will be amply re- 
compenced. by that large portion of the tender and Pathatic, the 
peculiar excellency of Way poet, which is diffuſed throughout his 
works; his choruſſes are , 4h beautiful and poetical, they 
do not indeed, as Ariſtotle . erved, always naturally ariſe 
from and- correſpon d with the incidents of the drama; this fault 
however his R generally make amends for by the harmony 
of their numbers, and the many fine moral and religious _— 
ments, which they contain. 
Upon the whole, though Euripides had not erkiaps ſo fublime 
a-genius as Zichylus, or a judgment ſo perfect as Sophocles, he 
ſeems to have written more to the heart than either of them; pars 
if I were to place him with the other two in the ſchool of. paint 
ers, I ſhould be inclined, from the ſoftneſs of his pencil, to call 
him the Cares of the antient drama, 
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7 R 0 M iis works of theſe three: illoſttious \ es afid from 
them q alone we muſt draw all our knowledge of the anti- 
ent Greek tragedy; which in the view we have here taken of 
it appears to be full, complete and perfect, and has been mis 


rably disjointed and torn to pieces by the moderns from the 
ruins Ro 'this emo —— TOE" . two 775 ory firc- 


ge 


hs en ear, win die a liehe ere on e, thy 4 ths 
ater, from it's omiſſion. of the chorus, muſie, ſcenery, and deco 
ration, falls ſhort of that beauty and perfection, which is only to 


be found in tlie antien drama; we muſt at tlie ſatne time fairly 
acknowledge that our manners and cuſtoms, our opinions, views; 


taſte and judgment, are ſo different from thoſe of Greece, that 
ber drama is by no wmicans in every reſpect à proper model 


and ſtandard for modern poets, and muſt, after jalliwe can ad- 
vance in it's favour, always remain among thoſe reproachfub mo- 
numents of the purity and ſimplicity of former CORR Prion we 
cannot imitate though we are forced to Manser i e 109m 
Ir muſt; be confeſs d, that antient tragedy nacht it a Mare 
wich every ching elſe of human imperfection too ſtrict an atten- 
tion to the unities hath fetter d and confined it; many of it's 
beauties are me * local and: temporal; che Plots are frequently 
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8 of all the Greek tragedies produced by various writers, and which are 
almoſt innumerable, we have only thirty-three now, remaining, though accord- 
ing to the generally received account, no leſs than two hundred and fixty or 
upwards were written only by the three great tragedians; all the reſt, except 


a fe inconliderable fragments, fell a ſacrifice to barbarity, and are buried in | 
oblivion, 
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heroes, into the humbler walk of private life, which is much more intereſt- 
to the generality Wu , tor 3: 9 no on 
Me: F TY 

* | | 


often ocgur in different tragedies. that ſimplicity, which ſo diſ- 


one of the greateſt advantages of modern tragedy over the antient is 
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catives uſed to raiſe the appetite; in the ſame manner, I cannot 


but be of opinion, that our impatient thirſt after; what - erities 
affect co call dennen is nothing but the reſult of falſe taſte; and 
9 depraved j judgment: becauſe antient tragedy is not crowded "with" 
a heap of unnatural epiſodes, ſtuff d with fimilies; metaphors,” 
imagery and Ppoetical flowers, the moderns treat it with contempt, 
and find nothing in it but a poverty of ſentiment,” a want of 
order and connection in the ſeenes, a flatneſs and in bo ve in 

the dialogue, a coarſeneſs and indelieaey in the exx t 

even if we ſhould grant the truth of every Heston, lere 
would till remain, to compenſate for all theſe real or ſeeming 
ienperfections, a variety of true and ſeriking beauties : in antient 
_ trapedy,' and there only, we ſhall finc ft exact and Faithful 


piclure of the manners of Greece, it's eeligious and civil policy, 
ſublimity both of ſentirnent and diction, regularity, from etry 


- and- tion, excellent moral aphoriſms and reflections, og 
ther 5 op moſt N and WENT fim n e through. 
* page. 

IN a d. to Ar as any wh hive more Ihe than 
judgment ſometimes will, that there are no ood tragedies but 
the antient, is the affeQation of ſeholaſtic pedantry 3 to deny 
them 1 deſerved applauſe, and treat them with ridicule and 
15 contempt, is, on the other hand, the effect of modern pride, | 
_ Ignorance, and petulaney: upon the whole, French, Italian, 
Spaniſh and German critics, may perhaps find ſome excufe for 
their ſevere animadverſions on the antient Greek tragedy; it 
may gxerciſe their envy, and find employment for their ſpleen. "26 
and ill-nature, as they have nothing of their own. to put in 
bn os with it ; but — ſhowd. be above ſuch . . 
al 


ties, and rejoice within ou 
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; becauſe they dan a dram 
perior to all that antiquity ever produced: we ms fafely join 
the moſt ſanguine partiſans of Eſchy lus, Sophocl and 
ides, in the ſincereſt ad | excellen- 


ration of their ſeyer: 


ourſelves to fee them all uni 
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